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Are Teacher Perceptions of School Effectiveness Variables Correlated 
with Student Achievement and Student Attitudes? 

Introduction 

The body of research known collectively as the effective schools literature 
was in response to the concern over substantial disparities in student achievement 
according to socioeconomic status (SES). The forefathers of t*^ movement, such 
as Edmonds (1982), Weber (1971), and Brookover (1974) advanced the belief that 
schools can overcome the effects of family background and income lev 1. 

Based on case studies of schools that were especially successful in 
raising achievement levels of disadvantaged minority students, researchers- have 
identified the characteristics of so-called effective schools. Some of those 
characteristics include emphasis on basic skills, instructional leadership on 
the part of the principal, high expectations for all students, regular assessment 
of achievement:, and an orderly school climate. Different studies used varying 
mythological procedures to define effectiveness, (Austin, 1981) and those 
studies obtained somewhat different critical characteristics as a result. 
However, the findings .'ere fairly consistent with each other and with common 
sense. This appeal to common sense beliefs about .education may have been 
partly responsible for the proliferation of school improvement projects that 
refer to the effective school characteristics as though they were definite, 
rather than tentative findings. 
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School district administrators have been most eager to implement research 
findings concerning effective schools in the various school improvement project 
Unfortunately, enthusiasm over implementation has preempted the critical 
assessment of the research findings. Many issues have not been adequately 
addressed. Even the operational definition of effective .schools is an unresolv 
issue. Researchers must select from a "bewildering array of alternative 
techniques" (Rowan, et. al., 1983) to identify effective schools. Thus, 
researchers often have to rely on their individual perspective of effectiveness 
when defining effective schools. Also, there is some indication that a school 
may not be equally effective for various groups of students. For example, an 
effective school in an urban area may not have the characteristics chat would 
enable a school to be effective in a rural area, or an effective secondary 
school may not have the same characteristics as an effective elementary school* 

While reorganizing the concerns expressed about the definitions of school 
effectiveness and use of the research, the Pennsylvania state assessment 
program employed several school effectiveness variables. J.hool effectiveness 
studies were reviewed by the Pennsylvania Department of Education (PDE) staff. 
Using that information a paper and pencil survey was developed to tap the 
teacher perceptions of school effectiveness variables. The PDE staff then 
employed the teacher survey in a state assessment program, the Educational 
Quality Assessment (EQA). The work of other state department of education 
agencies was reviewed when developing items for the teacher survey. One of the 
best sources of information was the Connecticut Department of Education, 
specifically, the work of William J. Gauthier. 
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Teacher perceptions of school effectiveness variables were used as a part 
of the EQA program to provide school administrators and teachers ,/ith comparative 
information. Both item data and variable (groups of several items) data were 
produced at the school level. 

Another use of the teacher perception data was in predicting student 
achievement and attitudes based on multiple regression analysis, which is a 
commonly used methodology (Rowan, et. al., 1983). Performance on the EQA was 
predicted for each school based on a regression equation utilizing school 
condition variables which were selected through the regression process. The 
independent school condition variables included socioeconomic level of the 
school, education level and experience of the teachers, teacher perceptions of 
school effectiveness variables, student perceptions of the school, student 
perceptions of parental interest, population density along with others. See 
Appendix A for a complete list of the independent or school condition variables. 
A predicted score was obtained for each performance area in each school by 
multiplying the condition variable scores by the determined regression coefficients. 
This was then adjusted for scaling considerations by adding the intercept. The 
standard error of estimate was then added to and subtracted from the predicted 
score to obtain the predicted score range. 

This study investigated the use of teacher perceptions of school effectiveness 
variables in the state assessment program. Also the study briefly reviewed the 
teacher survey instrument development. 
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Instrument Development 



The school effectiveness research including that done in other states was 
reviewed by curriculum and testing staff of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Education. Items that had been used in the past on the Pennsylvania EQA 
program to survey teacher perceptions were considered. Through this process, a 
long list of over 200 items was compiled as candidates for use in the teacher 
survey. This list of potential items was refined, by the Division of Educational 
Testing and Evaluation staff. 

A group of Pennsylvania teachers reviewed the list of items to provide 
feedback on understandability by teacher colleagues. Through this process, 
items were deleted and in other cases revised. Next, the items vera field-tested 
using a stratified, random sample of Pennsylvania school districts. Those 
items that worked best were selected for use in the teacher survey. Part of 
the selection process included a factor analysis which was employed to group 
items into variables. See Appendix B for the final list of teacher perceptions 
of school effectiveness items and variables along with the Pennsylvania percentag 
of teachers selecting each response option. A total of six variables were used 
with from four to nine items per variable. The six variables were: (1) 
teacher perception of building leadership, (2) teacher-initiated environment, 
(3) freedom from disruptions to instruction, (4) teacher perception of discipline 
(5) teacher involvement in planning and (6) teacher perception of school 
climate. 
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Problem Statements 



This study explored two questions suggested by the preceding discussion: 

1. Do teacher perceptions of school effectiveness variables statistically 
relate to student achievement and student attitudes? 

2. Were teacher perceptions of school effectiveness variables useful as 
predictors of student achievement and student attitudes when used 
with other school condition variables? 



Sample 



Data were available for 155 of the 500 Pennsylvania school districts from 
the 1985 EQA administration. This included 172 high schools, 180 junior high 
or middle schools and 412 elementary schools. A norm sample of schools was 
established for EQA work which was about 20 percent of the schools in the 
state. That norm sample was used in this study and it included 111 high 
schools, 138 junior high or middle schools and 361 elementary schools. It is 
possible that urban schools may have been insufficiently represented in the 
sample used for this study. It was noted some urban schools were included but 
schools from Philadelphia and Pittsburgh were not available. 
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Instrumentation 



Pennsylvania Educational Quality Assessment measured students in the 
cognitive areas of reading, writing, analytical thinking, social studies, arcs 
and humanities, science and technology, mathematics, environment, and health 
technology. Student attitudes were measured on the areas of student self-concept 
and health and safety practices. Students were tested in grades five, eight 
and eleven. Data were collected on a variety of school condition variables 
(see Appendix A) such as socioeconomic level of the school, experience in 
teaching, educational level of the teaching staff, financial effort of the 
school district, population density, teacher perception of school ef f rctivenass 
variables, student perceptions of the school, student background along with 
others • 

All EQA instruments were multiple choice in format. The grade five, eight 
and eleven data were employed in the study for the areas of reading, writing, 
mathematics, analytical thinking, social studies, arts and humanities, science 
and technology, environment, health knowledge, self -concept , and health and 
safety practices. For axample, at all three grade levels the reading test was 
composed of forty-eight items that predominantly assessed inferential comprehension 
and literal comprehension. For writing skills, the test included sixty items 
at grades five and eleven, (sixty-four items at grade eight) measuring mechanics 
and usage, sentence sense, paragraph sense and style, tone and flavor. The 
sixty item math test (at all grades) measuring conceptual, computational and 
problem-solving levels contained items dealing with number systems, enumeration, 
notation, geometry, measurement, number patterns, relationships and other 
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topics. Information on the instruments can be found in the manual, Educational Quality 
Assessmeut Commentary (Pennsylvania Department of Education, 1985). 

The reliability and validity of the eleven instruments used in the study 
were documented in the manual, Educational Quality Assessment 1985 Data (Pennsylvania 
Department of Education, 1985)* Also, high correlations (.60 to .89) were 

.nd between the EQA basic skill areas and reading, writing and mathematics as 
measured by commercially produced achievement tests (Blust and Kohr, 1981). 
Those commercially produced achievement tests included in the study were the 
Stanford, Metropolitan, California, CTBS, Iowa and SRA. 

Resulcs 

Pearson correlation coefficients were calculated between teacher perceptions 
of school effectiveness variables and student achievement as well as student 
attitudes. A total of three tables were produced for this part of the study 
with results for studer 3 of grade five found in Table 1, grade eight in Table 
2 and grade eleven in Table 3. Only correlation coefficients significant at or 
beyond the .01 level were included in each of the three tables. All coefficients 
were calculated using school level data. 

At grade five several of the teacher perception variables had a statistically 
significant relationship with the student achievement and student attitudes 
parts of the assessment. Please see Table 1 for the grade five coefficients. 
Of the teacher perception variables, (1) teacher initiated environment, (2) 
freedom from disruptions to instruction and (3) teacher perception of discipline 
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Table 1 



Grade Five Correlation Coefficients Between Teacher Perceptions of 
School Effectiveness and Student Performance on Cognitive and Affective Measures 





Measures 


Building 
Leadership 


Environmental 
Control 


Disruptions 


Discipline 


Planning 
Involvement 


Sc'iool 
Climate 



Reading Comprehension 


.17 


.30 


.34 


.38 


.17 


1 r 

. 16 


Writing Skills 


. 17 


. 36 


.37 


.33 


.21 


. 1 . 


Mathematics 


.21 


. 33 


.43 


.38 


1 o 

.23 




Analytical Thinking 


.16 


.3? 


.33 • 


.32 


.21 


.18 


Social Studies 




.18 


.26 


.23 




.15 


Arts & Humanities 


.24 


.33 


.38 


.39 


.27 


.26 


Science & Technology 


.14 


.19 


.2S 


.29 




.14 


Environment 




.22 


.30 


.32 


,14 




Health Knowledge 


.17 


.29 


.35 


.37 


.21 


.17 


Self-Concept 




.24 


.22 


.20 


.17 


.15 


Health & Safety Practices 




.22 


.20 


.14 




.lfi 



Note: Only coefficients significant at or beyond the .01 level were included (r > . 14) » 361 schools 
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were found to have statistically significant correlation coefficients with each 
of the student achievement and student attitude measures. Also, those three 
teacher perception variables had the highest correlations with most of "he 
student areas surveyed. Out of the thirty-three coefficients for the three 
teacher perception variables a total of nineteen coefficients were at or over 
• 30. 

For grade eight students a few of the results were found to be different 
from grade five result3. For axample, none of the coefficients was significant 
for the student measure of health and safety practices and only one coefficient 
was statistically significant for the student measure of self-concept. In 
addition, the results for the six teacher perception variables were found to be 
different only slightly. That is, the co> -elation coefficients were found to 
be in the .20 to .40 range for tne remaining eight student achievement variables 
(see Table 2) 

Results for grade eleven were similar to grade five in that (1) teacher- 
initiated environment and (2) freedom from disruptions to instruction variables 
were stronger xn their statistical link to student achievement. Unique to the 
grade eleven results was the finding that the teacher perceptions of the school 
climate variable was rathe." strong in its statistical relationship to the 
student achievement measures (see Table 3). Results for grade eleven were 
similar to grade eight in that no coefficients were statistically significant 
for the teacher perception variables and student health and safety practices. 
Also, as was the case for grade eight only one coefficient was statistically 
significant for the student self-concept assessment at grade eleven. 

• 
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Table 2 



Grade Eight Correlation Coefficients Between Teacher Perceptions of 
School Effectiveness and Student Performance on Cognitive and Affective Measures 





Measures 


Building 
Leadership 


Environmental 
Control 


Disruptions 


Discipline 


Planning 
Involvement 


School 
Climate 



Reading Comprehension 


.27 


.39 


.37 


.43 


.33 


.3! 


Writing Skills 


.23 


.37 


.37 


.39 


.31 


.26 


Mathematics 


.26 


.37 


.39 


.37 


.31 


.30 


Analytical Thinking 


.29 


.35 


.36 


.40 


.34 


.33 


Social Studies 


.27 


.35 


.33 


.34 


.31 


.24 


Arts & Humanities 


.24 


.37 


.30 


.38 


.36 


.27 


Science & Technology 


.28 


.31 


.36 


.37 


.30 


.27 


Environment 


.32 


.35 


.38 


.37 


.35 


.28 


Self-Concept 




.24 











Health & Safety Practices 



Note: Only coefficients significant at or beyond the .01 level were included (r > .22), n * 138 schools. 
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Table 3 

Grade Eleven Correlation Coefficients Between Teacher Perceptions of 
School Effectiveness and Student Performance on Cognitive and Affective Measures 





Measures 


Building 
Leadership 


Environmental 
Control 


Disruptions 


Discipline 


Planning 
Involvement 


School 
Climate 



Reading Comprehension 


.32 


.31 


.25 


.32 


.36 


Writing Skills 


.34 


.27 




.34 


.36 


Mathematics 


.32 


.37 


.25 


.27 


.36 


Analytical Thinking 


.28 


.30 


.25 


.28 


.35 


Social Studies 


.32 


.29 






.29 


Arts & Humanities .25 


.36 


.30 


.29 


.39 


.37 


Science & Technology 


.29 


.35 


.26 




.37 


Environment 


.27 


.33 


.26 




.28 


Self-Concept 




.27 








Health & Safety Practices 












Note: Only coefficients significant 


at or bejond the 


.01 level were included 


(r 2t .25), n 


■ 111 schools. 
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Overall, the results for the three grade levels were the following: 
Teacher perceptions on the variables, (1) teacher-initiated environment, (2) 
freedom from disruptions to instruction, (3) teacher perception of discipline 
and (4) teacher perception cf school climate were found to have the highest 
correlations with student achievement. The correlation coefficients were in 
most cases in the .20 to .40 range for the four variables noted. The statistical 
link between teacher perception variables and student self-concept along with 
student health and safety practices was rather weak. In general, higher 
correlation coefficients were found between student achievement variables and 
teacher perception variables. 

Although the amount of variance explained was only from about 4 percent to 
17 percent, the results were encouraging for the work in the state assessment 
program. Data *ere provided for school district leaders on several different 
school effectiveness variables based on teacher perceptions. A statistically 
significant relationship was found between student achievement and teacher 
perceptions of school effectiveness variables. School employees were provided 
with item data for each variable that should be of value in analyzing individual 
school results. 

Next the statistical relationship among the teacher perceptions of school 
condition variables was examined. Pearson correlation coefficients were 
calculated and results for elementary teachers were placed in Table 4, intermediate 
or junior high teachers in Table 5 and senior high taachers in Tabln 6. Only 
coefficients which were statistically significant at or beyond the .01 level 
were included in the three tables. 

20 
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For the elementary teacher (see Table 4) all correlation coefficients were 
statistically significant. The amount of variance explained varied from 16 
percent to 61 percent reflecting a considerable difference in the relationship 
among variables. Thus, for some variables there was a strong statistical link 
to other teacher perception variables while in the other cases the statistical 
relationship was much weaker. In part, this finding was expected because in 
the past many teachers in a school were found to share similar perceptions of 
the school conditions. Also, those teacher perceptions had some uniformity 
across school conditions. This would contribute to having higher correlation 
coefficients among the variables. It was part of the instrument design co 
represent different school effectiveness variables through the teacher perceptions. 
Thus, the design wan that not all correlation coefficients among the variables 
would be extremely high. 

Intermediate or junior high teachers (see Table 5) and senior high teachers 
(see Table 6) results were similar to those for elementary teachers. Again 
some of the correlation coefficients were rather high while others were not. 

In general, the correlation coefficients among teacher perception variables 
varied by a large amount. One of the strongest statistical relationships was 
found between teacher perceptions of freedom from disruption to instruction and 
teacher perception of discipline. The survey was designed to represent different 
school effectiveness variables; hence, some statistical link was expected and 
was found. 
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Table 4 

Corrlatior; Coefficients Among Elemeacary Teacher Perceptions of School Effectiveness Variables 







Building 


Environmental 






Flanning 


School 


Measures 


Leadership 


Control 


Disruptions 


Discipline 


Involvement 


Climate 


Environmental Control 


.49 












Disruptions 


• 45 


.64 










Discipline 


.58 


.53 


.78 








Planning Involvement 


,55 


.53 


.51 


.52 






School Climate 


.46 


.40 




.47 


.52 




Note: Only coefficients significant at 


or beyond the .01 


level were included 


(r > .14), n 


* 361 schools. 
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Table 5 

Corrlation Coefficients Among Intermediate or Junior High Teacher Perceptions of School Effectiveness Variables 





Building 


Environmental 






Planning 


School 


Measures 


Leadership 


Control 


Disruptions 


Discipline 


Involvement 


Climate 


Environmental Control 


.63 












Disruptions 


.73 


.71 










Discipline 


.76 


.71 


.80 








Planning Involvement 


.70 


.61 


.60 


.60 






School Climate 


.51 


.53 


.54 


.61 


.61 




Note: Only coefficients 


significant at 


or beyond the .01 


level were included 


(r > .22), n 


« 138 schools. 
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Table 6 

Corrli-'tion Coefficients Among Senior High "■ * acHer Perceptions of School Effectiveness Variables 







Building 


Environmental 






Planning 


School 


Measures 


Leadership 


Control 


Disruptions 


Discipline 


Involvement 


Climate 


Environmental Control 


.39 












Disruptions 


.63 


.53 










Discipline 


.72 


.57 


. 73 








Planning Involvement 


.6! 


.43 


.47 


.54 






School Climate 


51 


.43 


.55 


.68 


.53 




Note: Only coefficients 


sig. .cicant at or 


beyond the .01 


level were included 


(r S .25), n 


« 111 schools. 
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The number of school **fectiveness variables (as measured through teacher 
perceptions) that entered a regression equation to predict student achievement 
and student attitudes was examined. It was noted that other variables were 
candidates for entry into the regression process along with the teacher perceptions 
of school effectiveness variables. Some of the other variables Included school 
related variables such as those noted previously and listed within Appendix 
A. Across the three grade levels teacher perceptions of school effectiveness 
variables were found not to enter the regression equations as one of the first 
five predictors. Hence the teacher perception variables were of little value 
in predicting student performance at the school level when employed w5th ron 
teacher variables. 

Partial correlation coefficients were calculated between teacher perceptions 
of school effectiveness variables and selected student achievement measures 
while controlling for SES. Results for grade five were placed in Table 7. The 
highest partial correlation coefficients were for (1) freedom from disruptions 
to instruction and (2) teacher perceptions of discipline. Several statistically 
significant correlations were found for teacher-initiated environment and 
teacher involvement in planning functions. It appears that the teacher perceptions 
of school effectiveness variables were dependent slightly on the SES of the 
schools at the elementary school level. 

At grade eight the partial correlation coefficients were highest for (1) 
freedom from disruptions from instruction and (2) teacher perception of discipline. 
In addition, several significant correlations were found for the (1) teacher- initiated 
environment, (2) teacher perceptions of building leadership, (3) teacher 
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Table 7 



Grade Five Partial Correlation Coefficients Betweer. Teacher Perceptions 
of School Effectiveness and Student Achievement Controlling for SES 





Measures 


Building 
tieaaersmp 


Environmental 

KjOuZTOX 


u l s rup t ion s 


Discipline 


Planning School 
involvement inmate 


keading Comprehension 




.21 


.30 


.33 




Writing Skills 




-26 


.33 


.27 


.15 


Mathematics 


.14 


.25 


.39 


.33 


.18 


Analytical Thinking 




.23 


.28 


.25 


.15 


Science & Technology 






.20 


.23 




Note: Only coefficients significant at 


or beyond the .01 


level were Included 


(r i .14), n - 


361 schools. 
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Table 8 



Grade Eight Partial Correlation Coefficients Between Teacher Perceptions 
of School Effectiveness and Student Achievement Controlling for SES 

Building Environmental Planning School 

Measures Leadership Control Disruptions Discipline Involvement Cliirate 

Reading Comprehension .23 .32 .33 .37 .27 .28 

Writing Skills .25 .33 .30 .22 

Mathematics .27 .35 .29 .26 

Analytical Thinking ,23 .26 .32 .34 .27 .30 

Science & Technology .23 .24 .32 .30 .24 .24 



Note: Only coefficients significant at or beyond the .01 level were included (ri .22), n « 133 schools. 
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involvement in planning functions and (4) teacher perception of school climate. 
See Table 8 for the grade eight data. 



Results for grade eleven were placed in Table 9. Only tvo variables had 
significant partial correlation coefficients (1) freedom from disruptions to 
instruction and (2) teacher perceptions of school climate. 

Overall, freedom from disruptions to instruction was the only variable 
with significant correlation coefficients across all grades. Teacher perceptions 
of school climate was found to have significant correlations at the two highest 
grades* At grade rive and eight (1) teacher- initiated environment, (2) teacher 
perception of discipline and (3) teacher involvement in planning functions were 
found to have significant coefficients. In general, the teacher perceptions of 
school effectiveness variables were slightly dependent on school SES at grades 
five and eight. For grade eleven the influence of SES was much greater as 
reflected by the partial correlation*. 
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Discussion 

First, Pearson correlation coefficients were calculated between the 
teacher perceptions of school effectiveness variables and both student achievement 
and student attitudes. Based on the results significant but not extremely high 
correlations were found with the s^nool effectiveness variables. In other 
words, for a state assessment program there was some success in. representing 
school effectiveness variables through teacher perceptions. The correlation 
coefficients did indicate that school effectiveness variables represented in 
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Table 9 



Grade Eleven Partial Correlation Coefficients Between Teacher Perceptions 

of School Effectiveness and Student Achievement Controlling for SES 

Building Environmental Planning School 

Measures Leadership Control Disruptions Discipline Involvement Climate 

Reading Comprehension .27 .31 

Writing Skills .30 

Mathematics .33 .31 

Analytical Thinking .25 .30 

Science & Technology .30 .30 



Note: Only coefficients significant at or beyond the .01 level were included (r> .25), n « 111 schools. 

» 
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the Pennsylvania assessment had significant statistical relationships with 
student achievement but little relationship to the student attitudes assessed. 
The study did indicate that teacher perceptions may be of value in examining 
school effectiveness variables* In addition, teacher perceptions on individual 
items may be of value in analyzing school strengths and weaknesses for school 
employees and administrators. In order to provide an analysis of the item 
level data , state and school data were provided in the school reports produced 
for each school. 

Second, the statistical relationship among the teacher perceptions of 
school effectiveness variables was examined using Pearson correlations* 
Overall, there was considerable variatic in the corre." tion coefficients among 
the school effectiveness variables* The strongest statistical relationship was 
•between teacher perceptions of freedom from disruptions* to instruction and how 
discipline is handled in the school* From a technical view for the regression 
analysis it may have been better had the coefficients among these variables not 
been as high. The higher correlation coefficient did indicate a rather strong 
statistical relationship between some of the school effectiveness variables. 

Third, the number of variables based on teacher perception of school 
effectiveness that entered the regression equation to predict student achievement 
a^d student attitudes was examined. "Other school condition variables were 
found to be better predictors of student performance. That is, school condition 
variables based on a school background, student background, the community or 
student perceptions were better predictors than teacher perceptions of school 
effectiveness. The question, would altering the teacher perception of school 
effectiveness variables make them better predictors, remains unanswered. 




Fourth, partial correlation coefficients were calculated between teacher 
perceptions of school effectiveness variables and student achievement v,hile 
controlling for SES. Many of the partial correlation coefficients were statisti- 
cally significant, with coefficients ranging from .14 to .39. Based on the 
data, school effectiveness variables were not greatly influenced by school SES 
at grades five and eight. The influence of SES at grade eleven was much 
greater than at the other two grade levels. 

For the Pennsylvania assessment program, teacher perceptions of school 
effectiveness variables had some value. The correlation coefficients illustrated 
a statistical link between school effectiveness variables and student achievement. 
This should provide some evidence for administrators and teachers that the 
school effectiveness variable data should be examined and considered an indication 
of the school strengths and weaknesses. Hence, this part of the state assessment 
work was rather successful. Employing the teacher perceptions of school 
effectiveness variables as predictors of student achievement through regression 
was not productive. In their present form these variables have little value as 
predictors when not used independently. It would appear there is a need to 
continue the efforts on refining the teacher perception variables. 
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Appendix A 
CONDITION VARIABLES 



Variable/Title Messurs Weighting Description 



Dsts collected from PDE records 



i . gr enroll 
Grsds enrol lmant 


Ths number of stu- 
dents participating 
1n the assessment wss 
rssd from EQA comput- 
er records. 


The number of stu- 
dsnts tested 1n ths 
psrtlslpstlng grsds 


A highsr number 1nd1- 
CStSS s isrger grade 
enro 1 lmsnt . 


2. PCTLZ 

Percentage of low 
Income students 


Ths percentage of 
students from low 
Incoms f ami 1 las 
attending the school 
wss obtained from POE 
Chsptsr 1 f 1 Iss. 


Exprssssd to ths 
nssrsst hundredth of 
a psrcsnt 


A highsr psrcsntsgs 
indlcstss thst the 
school hss s highsr 
psrcsntsgs of stu- 
dsnts from low Incoms 
fsml 1 lea. 


3. TUITION 
Tult 1 on rate 


Ths tuition rate 
sstsbHshsd for ths 
school district was 
obtained from POE 
records. 


Exprssssd to ths 
nssrsst who is dollar 
for ths previous 
school yssr 


A higher number Indi- 
cates thst ths d1s- 
tr'ct rsportsd 
•rending more money 
rer student. 


Osts collected from tsscher quest lonnsl rss 




4. TSATPAR 

Sstlsfsctlon with 
relat lonshlps with 
psrsnts 


Ths ?eschsrs rsportsd 
how sstlsflsd they 
srs with their 
relet 1onsh1ps with 
psrsnts snd psrsnt 
groups • 


3 « Vsry sstlsflsd 
2 » Somewhat 

sstlsflsd 
1 » Somewhat 

dlssstlsf 1sd 
0 • Vary dlssstlsflsd 


4 higher score 1nd1° 
cstss thst the tssch- 
ars hsvs greater 
sstlsfactlon with 
their rel et 1 onahlpe 
with psrsnts snd psr- 
snt groups. 


5. TEDUC 

Teacher sducstlon 


Ths teachers rsportsd 
ths lav»t of formal 
education they nsvr 
attained. 


4 » Doctor's dsgrss 
3 • Msstsr's dsgrsa 

plus 1 year 
2 • Mastsr's dsgrss 

or equivalency 
1 * Bacnelor'a degree 
0 » No degree 


A highsr scoro 1nd1- 
catas thst ths 
school's Instruc- 
tions! stsff rsportsd 
highsr levels of 
formal education. 


6. TPARCONF 

Parent attendance 
st parent-teacher 
conferences 

(Jrade 5) 


Ths tsschsrs rsportsd 
ths psrcsntsgss of 
studsnts' psrsnts who 
attend schsdulsd par- 
ent-teacher confer- 
ences • 


4 • 81-100 percent 
3 • 61-60 percent 
2 « 41-60 psrcsnt 
1 « 21-40 psrcsnt 
0 « 0-20 psrcsnt 


A higher score Indl- 
cstss thst ths tssch- 
srs reported s highsr 
psrcsntsgs of stu- 
dsnts" psrsnts sttsnd 
schsdulsd 

psrsnt-tsschsr con- 
ferences . 


7. SUPVBLDG 

Supervision 
of building 

(Grsds 5) 


Ths taschsrs indi- 
cated ths position 
tit la of the parson 
In charge of the 
building in which 
they teach snd ths 
number of buildings 
thst psrson supsr- 
vlaea • 


1 * Principal of a 

single building 
0 • All others 


A scors of 1 Indl- 
cstss thst ths build- 
ing is supsrvlssd by 
s prlnclpsl who Is 
responsible for only 
thst bu1 Id^ngt s 
scors of 0 Indlcstss 
ths building 1s 
supsrvlssd by s psr- 
son othsr thsn such s 
prlnclpsl . 
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8. CLSXZE 

Average class a1ze 


The teachers reported 
their average clsss 
size excluding super- 
visory duties such aa 
study ha) 1 . 


Expressed aa average 
class size for si 1 
teachera 


* 

A higher number Indi- 
catec a larger sver- 
age class size. 


O TAftCcowf 
* » >UP9CKVC 

Number of classroom 
obaervat lona 


Tha teachera Indi- 
cated the number of 
formal classroom 
observations made of 
their Instruction 
each year. 


4 • Four or more 
3 • Three 
2 » Two 
1 * One 
0 * None 


A higher acore indi- 
cates that the teach- 
era reported having 
more classroom obser- 
vations each yiar. 


10. LEADER 

Teacher perception of 
building leadership 


Tha teachera indi- 
cated the degree to 
which they agreed 
with eight poaltlva 
atatamanta about the 
leadership In their 
achool . 


For positively worded 
atatamanta: 

4 * Strongly Agree 

3 * Mostly Agree 

2 « Neither Agree 

nor Olaagree 

1 * Moatly Olaagree 

0 « Strongly Olaagree 

or 

4 ft A 1 way a 

3 « Almost Always 

2 * Frequently 

1 • Occasional ly 

0 * Rarely or Nevur 


A higher acore indi- 
cates that the teach- 
era are more 
satisfied with the 
leadership in their 
achool bu1 Idlng. 


11. TCHRXNIT 

• wcnir* lnitiateo 
anv 1 ronmant 


The teachera Indi- 
cated the degree to 
which they agreed 
with nine poaltlva 
atatamanta about 
thair Initiative 1n 
snd control of achool 
environment factora. 


A higher acore indi- 
cates that the teach- 
era feel they have 
more control over 
poaltlva aapecta of 
the school 
atmosphere . 


12. OXSRUPTN 

ri iiuvm i rum 

diaruptlona to 
1nat "uctlon 


Tha teachera indi- 
cated the degree to 
which they agreed 
with two poaltlva and 
six negative atata- 
manta about 
diaruptlona to class- 
room Instruction. 


For negatively worded 
atatementa, the scor- 
ing 1a reversed. 


A higher acore Indi- 
cates that the teach- 
ers reported fewer 

disruptions to class- 
room Instruction. 


13. OISCIPLN 

nacnir perception of 
discipline 


The teachera Indi- 
cated the degree to 
which they agreed 
with a1x poaltlva and 
two negative state- 
ments about their 
Perception of disci- 
pi Ina In tha achool . 




A higher acc a indi- 
cates that the teach- 
ers perceive that 
discipline is handled 
better in the school. 


14. PLANNING 

Teacher Involvement 
in planning runct 1 oni 


Th» teachera Indi- 
cated the degree to 
which they agreed 
with aeven poaltlva 
atatementa about 
their Involvement 1n 
various typaa of 
Planning activities 
for the achool . 




A higher acore indi- 
cates that the teach- 
era feel that thev 

• ■ mm iwi m lev « Sj I IS w 

ara more nlghly 
Involved In planning 
activities which take 
place tn the school . 


IS. SCHLCLXM 

Teacher perception of 
achool cl Imata 


The teachera nd1- 
cated the degrie to 
which they agreed 
with one nega.lve and 
three poa1t1>* atate- 
menta about the 
general anv tronmant 
or cl Imata of the 
achool . 




A higher acore indi - 
catea that the teach- 
ers feel that trie 
school nas a better 
working environment. 
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Oate collected from student quest 1 onnel res 



16. PCTGIRLS 
Psrcsntsgs of girls 


The students 1nd1- 
ceted either mele 
(or boy) or fe- 
rns is (or g1r) ) . 


Expressed es e per- 
cen t age 


A higher percentege 
Indicetes thst ths 
school hes a gr.teter 
proportion of girls 
1n the pertidpet ing 
grede . 


17. PAREOUC 
Perental sducstlon 


The higher level of 
the f ol l owing mii 
used : 

( 1 ) The students 
reported the highest 
levels of formal sdu- 
cstlon attained by 
their fathers or male 
guardians . 

(2) The students 
reported the highest 
levels of formal edu- 
cation attained by 
xi'.eir mothers or 
female guardians. 


4 * Advenced college 

degree 
3 « College greduete 
2 « Some col 1 ege, 

voce? 1onal • 

tachnlcel . 

business school 

efter high school 
1 * High school 

greduete 
0 * Not a high school 

yrlQUIl 9 


A higher scors inoi- 
cetes thet the school 
drsws studsnts from 
homss 1n which 
psrsnts hsvs highsr 
Isvels of formel 
educe 1 1 on . 


18. RESIDE 

Population dsnslty of 
residentlel community 


The students reported 
(with the help of the 
examiner 1f neces- 
sery) the types of 
communities In which 
they were living. 


7 « In Ph1 ledelphie 

or Pittsburgh 
6 * Inside e lerge 

city (100. 00C to 

500,000 people) 
! * Inside e medium 

size city (10,000 

to 100,000 people) 
4 * In e suburb of 

Ph1 ladeloMa or 

Pittaburjh 
3 « In e suburb of a 

l*rg« city 
2 • In a suburb of e 

medium sir* slty 
t « In s sm*J i town 

( less t.Vcn ^0.000 

H ■ i m j - f V i * 

not a suc.j>~.2t 
0 ^ In the open coun- 
try or In e form- 
ing * immunity 


A higher scors indi- 
cetes thst ths stu- 
dsnts reside 1n areas 
of more dense popu- 
lation. 


19. PCTWHITE 

Percent ege of whits 
studsnts 


The students reported 

uh 1 Ch has ♦ fiairrlhr'ii 

them: Sleek. White, 
H1spen1c or Other 
(Oriental ^ Native 
American, etc. ) 


Expressed as e per* 
cen t ege 


A higher percentage 
'nOicitit thet the 
school hes e greeter 
proportion of white 
students in the par- 
ticipating grede. 


20. MOBILITY 

Frequency of 

residence/school 

chenge 


The students reported 
the number of differ- 
ent school buildings 
they ettended within 
the pest three yssrs 
beceuse they cnenged 
**es1 dence . 


4 « 5 or more school 

bu1 1 dings 
3 * 4 school 

bu1 1 dings 
2 « 3 school 

bui Idlngs 

1 « 2 trhoo 1 
bu1 Id 1 nga 

0*1 have not moved 
within the pest 
three yeers. 


A higher score indi- 
cetes thet thw stu- 
dents neve cnenged 
residence end schools 
more often in the 
pest three yeers. 


21. 5PARINT 

Student perception of 
perentel Interest 1n 
school 


The students reported 
their opinions on two 
1 terns t 

(1) My parents enjoy 
heerlng about school. 

(2) My parents feel 
the school 1s doing a 
good job. 


3 * A Imost elweys 
2 * Usuel ly 
1 * Sometimes 
0 * Almost never 


A higher score indi- 
cetes thet the stu- 
dents feel thet tMir 
perents neve e greet- 
er interest in school 
end e higher opinion 
of the job done by 
the school . 




22, TVWATCH 

Student time spent 
watching tilivlslon 



The students rsportsd 
thslr estimates of 
time usual ly spsnt 
watching tslsvlslon 
from ths t1mo th«y 
got homo from school 
unt1 1 they go to bed. 



5 * **)Out six hours 

(or mora) 
4 * About f1va hours 
3 * About four hours 
2 « About thraa hours 
1 * About two hours 
0 * About ona hour 

(or lefts* 



A higher score indi- 
cates that the stu- 
dents report watching 
more television on 
school nights. 



23. PAREXP 

Student perception of 
parental expecvat Ions 

(Grades 8.11) 



The students reported 
their perceptions of 
how much schooling 
their parents or 
guardians expected 
them to complete. 



4 * Advanced college 

degree 
3 * Graduation from a 

four-year col lege 
2 « Two-year college 

or other post-high 

ftchool training 
1 * Graduation from 

high school 
0 * Quit high school 

before graduating 



A higher score indi- 
cates that the stu- 
dents feel that their 
parents* expect them 
to achieve higher 
educa 1 1 ona I 1 eve 1 s . 



24. EDEXPECT 

Student educational 
expectations 

(Gradrs 8.11) 



The students reported 

how much school . ng 
they expoct to com- 
plete. 



4 * Advanced college 

degree 
3 « Graduation from a 

four-year college 
2 * Two year cortege 

or other post-nlgn 

school training 
1 * Graduation from 

high school 
0 * Quit high school 

before graduating 



A higher score Indi- 
cates that the stu- 
dents have higher 
educa t 1 ona 1 expect a- 

t Ions. 



25. HOMEREAD 

Reading material in 
the home 



The students reported 
the approximate num- 
bers of magazines and 
books 1n the home. 



Magazines (per month); 

0 * None 

1 * 1 or 2 

2 > 3 or 4 

3 * 5 or more 
Books: 

0 « 0 - 24 

1 « 25 - 99 

2 * 100 - 249 

3 * 250 or more 



A higher score Indi- 
cates that the stu- 
dents report more 
magazines and t'OOks 
1n their homes. 



26. TIMCREAO 

Time spent reading at 
home 



The students reported 
how much time each 
day they spend read* 
Ing at home* 



5 * Three hours 

(or more) 
4 « Two hours 
3 * One hour 
2 > 30 minutes 
1 * 15 minutes 
0 * None 



A higher score indi- 
cates that the stu- 
dents report spending 
more time reading at 
home . 



27. WRITEPAR 

Frequency of writing 
assignments 



The students rer orted 
how often they aro 
required to write a 
paragraph or more at. 
school assignments. 



4 * At least on^e 

a day 
3 « At Mast once 

a week 
2 * About once a 

month 
1 * Onty once or 

twice a year 
0 * Never 



28. PUANSWRK 

Perceived abl 1 1 ty to 
complete schoolwork 

(Grade 5) 



2S. 5TU0YHAB 

Perceived quality of 
study habit a 

(Grades 8*11) 



The students reported 
their perceptions of 
their abl 1 1 ty to plan 
and carry out school 
work. 



4 « Very good 
3 * Good 

2 = Satisfactory 
1 « Fair 
0 * Poor 



The students reported 
their perceptions of 
the quel Ity of their 
study habits* 



4 ' Excel lent 

3 * Good 

2 * Satisfactory 

1 « Fair 

0 * Poor 



A higher score indi- 
cates that the stu- 
dents report being 
required to write at 
least a paragraph 
more often. 



A higner score indi- 
cates that the stu- 
dents perceive they 
have greater ability 
to plan and carry out 
schoolwork. 



A Higher score indi- 
cates that the stu- 
dents perceive they 
have higher Quality 
study habits. 
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30. T I MEM ATM 

T1m# spent on math* 
emetics assignments 


The students raportad 
tha approximate 
amounts of time aach 
day outside of math 
class thay spend 
doing math assign- 
ment a. 


4 * Two hours 
(or more) 
3 « One hour 
2 * 30 minutes 
1 * 15 minutes 
0 * Hon* 


A higher acora indi- 
cates that tha stu- 
dents reported 
spending more time 
outside of clasa on 
math assignments. 


31. TESTFREQ 

Frequency of tests 
or quizzes 


The students raportad 
hoy often they have a 
test or quiz In most 
of their Classes. 


4 * More than once 

a waak 
3 * Once a week 
2 « Once every 

two weeks 
1 « Once every 

three weeks 
0 * Once a month 

(or laaa) 


A higher acora indi- 
cates that the stu- 
dents reported having 
mora teata or quizzee 
1n moat of their 
c lessee. 


32, TESTRETN 

Timely return of 
tests 

(Grades 8,11) 


Tha students raportad 
1n hOM many classes 
the teachers return 
taata soon after thay 
take them. 


4 « A1 1 of my classes 
3 * Most of my 

c leasee 
2 * Soma of my 

c lessee 
1 « Few of my claaaaa 
0 « Nona of my 

claaaaa 


A higher score indi- 
cates <nat student* 
reported that teach- 
ers return test* soon 
after administering 
them 1n more of their 
claaaee. 


33, CLDISCIP 

Student perception of 
c 1 assroom d 1 sc 1 p 11 ne 

(Grades 8.11) 


The students reported 
their perceptions of 
dlsdpHne as a prob- 
lem In the classroom. 


3 « Never a problem 
2 * Sometimes a 

problem 
1 * Usually a problem 
0 * Almost always 

a problem 


A higher ecore indi- 
cates that the stu- 
dents perceive their 
claaeroome as more 
free of discipline 
problems. 


34. PCTACAO 

Percentage of academ- 
1c/ college prep etu- 
danta 

(Grade 11) 


Tha students Indi- 
cated which terms 
bast described 
their Present high 
schoo I programs : 
Academic or college 
prepara:ory; General; 
Vocational or techni- 
cal ; Bus 'ner>s or 
coMtoerclal 


Expressed as a per- 
centage 


A higher percentage 
Indicates that the 
echool has a greater 
percentage of stu- 
dents 1n an academic 
or college preparato- 
ry program. 


35. HRSWORK 

Hours of employment 
per week 

(Grade 11) 


The studaots reported 
how many hours a week 
they work to earn 
money. 


4 * More than 20 

hours 
3 1 16 to 20 hours 
2 * More than 8, but 

last than 16 hours 
1 * Some, up to 8 

hours 
0 « None 


A higher ecore indi- 
cates that* atudente 
reported they work 
more hours a week to 
earn money. 


36, MATHXNST 

Perception of direct 
Instruction 1n math- 
ematics 

(Grades 8*11) 


The students taking 
the class reported 
about how much time 
1s usually spent on 
lecture snd classroom 
discussion In math- 
ematics class. 


4 « More than 30 
minuses per 
class period 

3 * 21-30 minutes per 
class period 

2 * 10-20 minutes per 
class period 


A higher acora Indi- 
cates that tha atu- 
dente reported 
receiving more direct 
mathematics Instruc- 
tion through lecture 
and/or classroom dis- 
cussion. 


37. ENGUlNST 

rircspi ion or ui nc\ 
Instruction 1n Eng- 
1 1sn 

(Grades 8,11) 


The students taking 
tha class reported 
about how much t 1 ma 
Is usually spent on 
lecture and classroom 
discussion 1n English 
(literature) class. 


1 * Lass than 10 
minutes per 
class, period 


A higher acora Indi- 
cates that the atu- 
dente reported 
receiving more direct 
Engl 1ah ( 1 Iterature) 
Instruction through 
lecture and/or class- 
room discussion. 
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38. SCI INST 

Perception of direct 
Instruction In sci- 
ence 

(Grades 8,11) 


the class reported 
•bout how much time 
1a usual 1 y spent on 
lecture and classroom 
discussion 1n science 
class. 


4 » More than 30 
minutes per 
ctaaa period 

3 ■ 21-30 minutes per 
class period 

2 « 10-20 minutes per 
class period 


A higher score 1ndi- 
cataa that the atu- 
denta reported 
receiving more direct 
science Instruction 
through lecture 
and/or classroom dia- 
cuaaion. 


39. SOCINST 

Perception of direct 
Instruction In social 
atudlea 

(Gradaa 8.11) 


Tha atudanti tab inn 

the class reported 
about how much time 
1a usual 1y apent on 
lecturo and classroom 
discussion In social 
studies class. 


• * Less than 10 
minutes per 
class period 


A higher acore 1r<di- 
catea that the atu- 
denta reported 
receiving more direct 
social atucHae 
1 net ruction through 
lecture and/or c 'ass- 
room diacuaaion. 


40. PCTMATH 

Percentage of -stu- 
dents taking math- 
ematics 

(Grade 11) 


The percentage of 
atudenta reporting 
mathematics class 

activity. 


Expresaed aa a per- 
centage. 


A higher percentage 
indicatea that more 
atudenta reported 
that they have math- 
ematics class. 


41. PCTENGU 

Percentage of stu- 
dents taking English 

(Grade 11) 


The percentage of 
atudenta reporting 
EnolUn ( 1 1 terature) 
class activity. 


Expressed aa a per- 
centage. 


A higher percentage 
Indicatea that more 
'tudenta reported 
\*iat they have Eng- 
I'lh (1 iterature) 
can. 


42. PCTSCI 

Percentage of stu- 
dents taking ac lance 

(Grade 11) 


The percentage of 
atudenta reporting 
science class activ- 
ity. 


Expresaed aa a per- 
centage. 


A higher percentage 
Indicatea that more 
atudenta reported 
that they have sci- 
ence class. 


43. PCTSOC 

Percentage of atu- 
denta taking social 
atudlea 

(Grade 11) 


The percentage of 
atudenta reporting 
social atudlea class 

activity. 


Expreaaed aa a per- 
centage . 


A higher percentage 
Indicatea that more 
students reported 
that they have social 
atudlea class. 


44. InTSCml 
Intereat In school 


The atudenta reported 
their agreement with 
questions or atata- 
manta about their 
Intereat 1n and sat- 
isfaction with their 
school situation. 

Grade 5: 12 poaltlve 
questions beginning 
with M HOw do you 
feel...?* 

Grade 82 19 poaitive- 
ly-worded *and 9 nega- 
tively-worded 
statements 

Grade 11 j 22 posi- 
tively-worded and 6 
neget 1 ve 1 y- worded 
atatamanta 


Grade 5: 

3 « very happy 

2 « A 1 1 tt ie happy 

1 « A little unhappy 

0 « very unhappy 

For positively worded 
statementa at Gradaa 

6 and 1 1 j 

3 » Strongly agree 

2 « Mostly agree 

1 » Mostly disagree 

0 » Strongly disagree 

For negatively worded 
statements, the scor- 
ing 1a reveraed. 


A higher acore indi- 
catea that the stu- 
dent a are more 
Intereated in and 
satisfied with their 
achool situation. 
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TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS VARIABLES 
PENNSYLVANIA -PERCENTAGES BY RESPONSE OPTION 



LEADER Teacher perception of building leadersip 



Strongly Mostly 



Mostly Strongly 





Agree 


Agree 


Neither Disagree 


Disagree 


Teachers and students respect the principal. 


26 


47 


12 10 


5 


The principal is knowledgeable about teaching techniques. 


35 


43 


13 6 


2 


The principal conveys to the community a positive view of the 










school and its program, staff and students. 


48 


36 


11 4 


2 







Almost 


Fre- 


Occasion- 


Rarely/ 




Always 


Always 


quently 


ally 


Never 


A positive feeling permeates the school. 


5 


39 


28 


21 


7 


The principal runs effective meetings , that Is, he/she has a clear 












agenda, limits discussion to relevant topics, and adheres 












to tne time trame. 


32 


37 


15 


11 


5 


The principal encourages me to solve my own work problems but is 












available to advise me if reeded. 


34 


39 


15 


9 


3 


The teachers feel this school is run in an orderly fashion without 












being overly restrictive. 


19 


42 


21 


13 


6 


The principal talks with us frankly and openly. 


36 


31 


■ 15 


12 


6 


1CHK1N11 leacner-initiatea environment 


Strongly 


Mostly 




Mostly 


Strongly 




Agree 


Agree 






Disagree 






Teachers in this school hold consistently high expectations for 












all students. 


15 


55 


20 


9 


2 


Teachers in this school seek better ways of teaching and learning. 


20 


61 


14 


5 


1 


Teachers in this school are proud to be teachers. 


15 


49 


23 


11 


2 


Teachers in this school are knowledgeable about their subject areas. 


49 


46 


4 


1 


0 






Almost 


Fre- 


Occasion- 


Rarely/ 




Always 


Always 


quently 


ally 


Never 


Teachers handle general student discipline in a reasonable way. 


19 


63 


15 


3 


0 


Classroom atmosphere in this school is conducive to learning. 


15 


59 


20 


5 


1 


Teachers praise students for good performance. 


21 


58 


19 


2 


0 


Teachers are cooperative and supportive of each other. 


18 


52 


20 


8 


1 


Teachers treat students with respect in this school. 


16 


61 


19 


4 


0 



9 48 
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DISRUPTN Freedom from disruptions to instruction 

Students in this school are interested in learning. 
Student attendance needs improvement. 
Teacher attendance needs improvement. 

People in this school solve problems rather than just talk about them* 
Announcements given through the public address system are disruptive 

to my classroom teaching. 
There are student-initiated disruptions of my classes. 



My instruction is disrupted by students being excused from class 

for various activities. 
I have to spend too much time on non instructional duties* 



DISCIPLK Teacher perception of discipline 



Students are held responsible for the consequences of their 
behavior* 

Too much time is spent on discipline. 

Too little support is provided by administrate 3 on discipline** 



Strongly 


Mostly 




Mostly 


Strongly 


Agree 


Agree 


Neither Disagree 


Disagree 


3 


44 


28 


21 


4 


14 


27 


26 


25 


7 


2 


10 


29 


34 


25 


6 


38 


28 


21 


7 


17 


18 


22 


27 


17 


8 


23 


19 


32 


18 




Almost 


Fre- 


Occasion- 


Rarely/ 


Always 


Always 


quently 


ally 


Never 


6 


9 


27 


45 


13 


8 


12 


28 


36 


15 


Strongly 


Mostly 




Mostly 


Strongly 


Agree 


Agree 


Neither Disagree 


Disagree 


21 


48 


11 


15 


5 


6 


14 


24 


36 


20 


8 


15 


18 


36 


24 




Almost 


Fre- 


Occasion- 


Rarely/ 


Always 


Always 


quently 


ally 


Never 



Parents provide support to teachers on discipline. 


1 


19 


34 


35 


11 


Students treat teachers with respect. 


2 


43 


33 


18 


4 


Students are well-behaved in this school. 


2 


47 


36 


14 


2 


Students obey the school's rules. 


1 


46 


33 


13 


2 


Students complete assigned homework before coming to class. 


1 


32 


43 


2, 


3 



0 



9 
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PLANNING Teacher involvement in planning functions Strongly Mostly Mostly Strongly 







Agree 


Agree 


Neither Disagree 


Disagree 


Assessment information 'is used 


by the school to set improvement 












priorities. 




11 


39 


34 


1 1 


5 


MM • • « t • -f m 

Teachers know the school goals 


established for this year. 


19 


47 




1 u 


3 


Teachers have open channels of 


communication with district 












administrators. 




18 


42 


17 


14 


9 








Almost 


Fre- 


Occasion- 


Rarely/ 






Always 


Always 


quently 


ally 


Never 



Teacher 8, students and parents are given opportunities to provide 

input into the curriculum development process. 
Released time and financial support for in-service training 

are provided for teachers. 
During parent-teacher conferences there is a focus on factors 

directly related to student achievement and basic skill 

mastery. 

1 attend conferences related to the areas 1 teach. 



8 
11 



13 
9 



24 
24 



42 
14 



31 

25 



30 

23 



28 
26 



10 

34 



10 
13 



4 

20 



SCHLCLXM Teacher perception of school climate 



The physical facilities of this school are generally unpleasant 
and poorly maintained. 



Strongly Mostly Mostly Strongly 

Agree Agree Neither Disagree Disagree 



12 



34 



38 



Almost Fre- Occasion- Rarely/ 
Always Always quentiy ally Never 



Adequate materials and supplies necessary for instruction are 

available to me. 
This school is a safe and secure place to work. 
I look forward to coming to work. 



22 


45 


20 


11 


3 


39 


44 


11 


5 


1 


18 


51 


19 


10 


4 



52 
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